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case the edicts are termed arrttfis, to distinguish them
from the more solemn ordinances of the President.1
The regulations cannot, of course, be contrary to law,
or in excess of the authority of the official who issues
them. If they are so and infringe private rights, a
process to have them annulled may be instituted before
the administrative courts, and in certain limited cases
the ordinary courts can also refuse to apply them.2
So much for the power of the executive to make law,

^ut ^s ^oes no* exhaust its encroachments
on ^hat we ]iaye learned to regard as the
province of the legislature, for it is less strictly held to
the appropriations voted by the Chambers than is the
case with us. The virements (that is to say, the use for
one purpose of appropriations voted for another), which
were an abuse under the Empire, have, indeed, been
abolished, except as between different items in the same
chapter of the annual budget; but certain chapters
are designated each year to which additions can be
made by decree of the President issued with the con-
sent of the council of ministers. Moreover, in urgent
and unforeseen cases arising when Parliament is not in
session, the government has power by means of such a
decree, not only to incur the expenses called for by the
emergency, but also to open an extraordinary credit on
its own authority and borrow the money that it needs.3

1  Lebon, Frankreich, p. 23 ; Aucoc, Ducrocq, ubi cit.

2  Laferriere, Traite de la Jur. Adm.t liv. iii. ch. i. sec. n.; liv. vi.; liv.
vii. ch. i. sec. iv.

8 In both cases notice of the decree must be laid before the Gbambers
within fourteen days from their next meeting. (Lebon, Frarihreich, p.
162.) It is worth while, moreover, to note in passing that there is